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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


OUR POSITION. 


Nearly a year has elapsed since the National 
Veterinary Association, at their Peterborough 
meeting, unanimously resolved “that the time has 
arrived: for the profession to be represented by a 
Weekly Scientific Journal, published under the 
auspices of the National Veterinary Association— 
representing the Veterinary Medical Associations of 
Great Britain—and supported by a registered staff 
of contributors.” We do not make our appearance 
under the auspices of the National Association; we 
cannot, as yet, claim to represent the Veterinary 
Associations of Great Britain and we are only 
supported by a voluntary staff of contributors. 


Nevertheless we hope to earn the title of 
representative by appealing to the whole profession ; 
by opening our pages to all who have the will to 
assist the progress of our corporate body; by hold- 
ing the balance fair, supporting no clique and 
fostering no individual pretensions. We hope to 
obtain the support of the Veterinary Medical 
Associations by publishing their papers and dis- 
cussions so soon after each meeting, that the interest 
in them has not become stale. | We hope to obtain 
the support of the Schools by enlisting the Professors 
as contributors, and by devoting attention to the 
interests of the Students in a Special “ Students 
Column.” 


Not oualy a Scientific but a Professional 
Journal is our idea of what is wanted. We shall 
endeavour always to keep abreast of scientific pro- 
gress and to report the observations and researches 
of experimentalists. We shall publish articles and 
- essays on scientific matters but, firmly believing 
that the science of Medicine derives even more 
benefit from the inductive than the deductive 
method, we shall spare no effort in the attempt to 
extract from practitioners, clinical reports of all 
their most interesting and instructive cases. 


Careful observation makes a skilful practitioner 
but his skill dies with him. By recording his 
observations he adds to the knowledge of his 
profession and assists by his facts in building up the 
solid edifice of Pathological Science. We have too 
long accustomed ourselves to a respectful following 
of the sister profession. It is time we accepted the 
position of independent workers in the field of 
comparative pathology. We must make our: own 
observations, collect our own records and then com- 
pare notes with others. The facilities for post- 
mortem examination on our patients are not 


neglected to the extent some suppose. In town and 
country our practitioners, often under very disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, see what lesions exist in the 
dead animal and compare them with the symptoms 





exhibited during life—correcting or verifying their | 


diagnosis as the case may be. Individually they 
learn. One step further we invite them—record 
their observations and we all learn. 


In return for the records of actual observation 
sent us by each practitioner, we can promise him 
records as valuable by other men; carefully written 
papers by experts ; notes and news of interest to the 
whole profession; short concise epitomes of work 
done by home and foreign Scientists; reliable 
accounts of the existence and spread of contagious 
disease in the Kingdom. We hope also to keep 
constantly before the eyes of the profession the 
work of our Council, the teaching at our Schools, 
and the proceedings of the various Veterinary 
Medical Societies. Books, Instruments, Drugs and 
all new appliances or methods designed to assist in 
furthering the science or art of medicine shall be 
noticed according to their merits. 


Enclosed is an order form, soliciting a three 
months subscription. A cynical friend characterises 


this as ‘“‘an attempt at the confidence trick.” We 
adopt his words but reject the imputation. <A 
weekly journal means time and money. We have 


already shown our confidence in the profession by 
appearing and submit that we have some claim to 
reciprocity. To know early who are our friends and 
supporters is of the greatest assistance. Bis dat qui 
cito dat. : 


We earnestly invite criticism, friendly or 
otherwise, on our new venture. Weask our readers 
to favour us with any suggestions as to size of 
paper, printing, day of publication, arrangement of 
matter, style or tone. We cannot please everyone 
but we intend to please as many as possible, withont 
departing from that sound advice of Polonius’— 


“To thine ownself be true 


“ And it must follow as the night the day, 
“ Thou can’st not then be false to any man.” 








CLINICAL NOTES. 


LOST BUT NOT MISSED—A LOWER JAW. 


Comprised in the ‘ Lares et Penates’ which have 
gathered about me, is the portrait of a grey horse 
painted a quarter of a century ago by Laporte, a 
celebrity of the time, and presented to me as a 
memento of an interesting case by Mr. Matthew 
Wharton Wilson, then Master of the Vale of White 
Horse foxhounds. 

I well remember Mr. Wilson coming to tell me 
that the horse now represented in the picture was 
on his way from the Railway Station, and whilst 
awaiting his arrival the following history of the case 
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was relatedtome. The grey, a favorite hunter, was 
being summered in a small yard with a hovel at- 
tached, and ten days previously, the ground having 
been rendered greasy by recent rain, he had slipped, 
and falling on the chin had fractured the lower jaw. 
Kvery care had been bestowed on him by the 
Veterinary Attendant at The Kennels, I forget the 
name, and splints had been cleverly adjusted, but no 
part of the process of union had taken place, and it 
was feared that a cure was hopeless. | Upon exam- 
ination it was found that the lower jaw had been 
fractured transversely from tush to tush—that the 
portion of bone holding the incisor teeth and one 
tush was dead and separated an inch or so, from the 
remaining maxilla, the intervening space being filled 
with decomposing food and the moisture from the 
mouth. 

It was obvious that repair was out of question, 
and I suggested as the only course available that 
the broken off portion of bone might be released 
from the soft parts which stil] held it. 

I remember the questions being put to me, would 
he be able to feed ? would he be of any subsequent 
use ? and would the after appearance be very un- 
tightly ? and then the prompt decision to try our 
luck was at once acted on. Everything went well, 
the administration of chloroform, which was some- 
what in its infancy in veterinary surgery at that 
period, was a great success on this occasion. The 
parts were cleansed and deodorized, I forget what 
was the agent in favor at the time, but the 
antiseptic treatment so long ago was completely 
effective, as the sequel illustrates. 

The dead piece was dissected away; the edge of 
the presenting maxilla was sawn to a clean surface, 
and the soft parts, trimmed to form a stump, were 
adjusted by sutares along the line under the tongue. 
I never knew a wound heal more quickly, and there 
was not a hitch from start to finish. At the end of a 
fortnight the patient was well and feeding perfectly, 
and his return to Gloucestershire was only being 
delayed two days longer to enable Mr. Laporte to 
finish the portrait which in remembrance of all 
concerned I still look on with enduring pleasure. 
The three qnestions were answered in the result. 
No horse could be a better doer and there was never 
any altered circumstances in his habit of feeding As 
to subsequent usefulness, he continued season after 
season to be “ there or thereabout ” at the end of 
the good runs oft recorded in the Vale-of-White- 
Horse, and the only thing to make assurance doubly 
sure was the precaution to shorten the cheek strap 
of the bridle an inch or so. On the third question I 
could not at the onset venture to speculate, and 
certainly was agreeably surprised to find that there 
wus complete absence of deformity, or of any sign 
externally of the loss of parts within. 

It was a habit of mine in those days to burn the 
midnight oil in making records of my cases, when | 
dare say | should have been better abed and asleep, 
and | have by mea sketch of this fracture, and an 
outline attempt from the portrait which was taken 
at the end of the first fortnight, (which are here re- 
produced by photography). 





——t 





A year or two afterwards or a professional visit 
to the Kennels I remember the huntsman taking me 
first of ail to have a look at the old grey, he was in 
fine condition and finishing off his last feed for the 
night, and at that time the contour of the lips and 
mouth was still perfectly round. He was eight 
years old at the time of the accident. 


J. Roatre Cox, F.R.C.V.S. 





OVARIAN TUMOUR. 
By Wm. Atsron Epaar, F.R.C.V.S., Dartford. 


Subject—An agricultural mare, 3 years 6 months 
old. 

History—Since a yearling, had been a subject of 
intermittent attacks of diarrhoea, which during the 
last twelve months had become more frequent, but 
usually passed off with simple treatment; viz., rest 
and change of diet—no evidences of abdominal pain 
during these attacks. 

The diarrhcea had appeared again about the 4th 
or 5th of December, 1887, when Mr. C., a registered 
practitioner in attendance, administered astringents 
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and succeeded in stopping the diarrhea on the 6th, 
when symptoms of abdominal pain commenced— 
from the 6th to Sth, defecation being suspended, 
Mr. C. treated the case as one of constipation—and 
administered repeated doses of Ol. Ricini, Ol. Lini, 
and 1 oz. drug Cllor 3 p. (once) with R. Opii. to 
relieve pain, the foeces were removed from rectum by 
enema until 11 a.m. on 8th, when a fairly large 
foecal discharge occurred of normal consistence. 

At request I visited the mare at 5 p.m. on the 8th, 
when her pulse was 80, small—temp. 1024, resp. 
much increased (not counted), mucous membranes 
pituitary and conjunctival—much injected, ex- 
tremities and ears warm: she was constantly walk- 
ing round loose box but had not been down for two 
hours; no marked tympany at flank, but gas was 
occasionally passed per rectum. Upon rectal ex- 
amination, a few pellets of solid foeces coated with 
mucus were removed, when, well forward in the 
abdomen and low downabout the median line, a large 
tumour could be distinguished apparently about six 
inches in length by three or four inches in breadth, 
one portion of which was hard and sharp like a stone 
and the other and larger portion fluctuated upon 
pressure, which caused the animal considerable pain. 

The tumour could be felt attached to the uterine 
ligament, and ovarian cyst of right side was diag- 
nosed. The tumour floated freely from right to left 
side of abdomen. The left ovary was about the size 
of a large orange and soft. 

Diagnosis.—That ovarian tumour pressed sufficiently 
upon colon to prevent normal passage of fcces. 
Prognosis—unfavorable, death probable within forty- 
eight hours. Administered sub-cutaneous injection of 
morpbia to relieve suffering and ordered olive oil 
and brandy every two hours, with chloral hydral in 
two-dram doses every four hours,—sinapisms to 
abdomen and extremities. At midnight a moderate 
motion was removed by the hand from rectum, but 
from that time no solid focal matter passed into 
rectum; gas occassionally passed per anus. At 
10 a.m. on 9th the mare was pulseless, temp. 103— 
resp. very quick and difficult. She had been down 
two or three times during night for a few minutes. 
Slight tympany at left flank and constant eructations 
of gas through wsophagus; the pain however at no 
time appeared sufficiently acute for ruptured 
stomach. 

Continued morphia, chloral, brandy and enemas. 
At 6 p.m. the mare was evidently dying—congestion 
of lungs, temp. 106°6, eructations of gas from stomach 
continuous, but no fluid passed up with the gas— 
pulseless, and extremities for the first time cold. 
Died at 9 p.m. 10th, post mortem examination. 

On section of abdomen about twelve inches from 
pubis, the tumour protruded through incision and 
was removed with cornua of uterus. The peritoneum 
was normal, also intestines and stomach excepting 
that both were much dilated and flabby. No evidence 
of strangulation or displacement of bowels. ~ 

Tumour—Length 8 inches, breadth 5 in. 
Circumference (length) 1 ft. 8 in. 
do. (width) 1 ft. 3 in. 


Weight 4 pounds. 
Peritoneum covering wholly destroyed, two-thirds of 
surface being of a purple black color, with points of 





softening and degeneration with ulceration and 
layers of lymph. At its attachment to ligaments the 
end was ossified, one point being quite sharp, which 
gave the stone-like touch upon rectal examination. 





DISLOCATION OF THE PATELLA. 


By Epwin Faxyer, M.R.C.V.S., 
Knott Mill, Manchester. 


The subject of this notice--a seven year old 
Brougham Horse—was the property of a medical 
gentleman in this city. 

Having been at work during the day, he was 
stabled at night sound and in good health. The 
following morning the coachman found the animal’s 
near hind leg stiff and rigid, with entire loss of 
power. When moved, the limb was dragged along, 
and the joints could not be flexed or extended, the 
front of the foot was in contact with the ground, the 
sole fully exposed to view. 

Subsequently our assistance and advice was sought. 
After a careful examination, the condition known as 
‘ Luxation of the Patella” was diagnosed. Seeing 
however there was not the usual external protuberance 
—that pressure, manipulation and moving of the 
animal backwards and forwards, with other devices— 
did not effect replacement or the slightest change, 
and also that the animal was in hard working con- 
dition, it was concluded there had been a sudden 
slip of the foot upon the greasy concrete pavement, 
followed by violent contraction of the pre-crural 
muscles, causing the Patella to be displaced upwards 
and become fixed in the fossa at the summit of the 
femoral trochlea. As reduction could not be 
effected, it was decided the animal should be cast 
and chloroform administered—this was done, and 
when sufficiently under the influence of the anesthetic, 
the limb was fully extended and manipulated, as 
also the stifle joint, but unsuccessfully. With the 
aid of six men and ropes attached to the leg, it was 
dragged backwards to its utmost extent, and whilst 
exerting downward pressure upon the supposed 
luxation of the patella, a sudden clicking sound was 
distinctly heard and the limb which had been almost 
immovable for a length of time could be readily 
flexed and extended. 

After treatment consisted of a Cantharidine blister 
over the joint and the use of slings to keep the 
patient quiet and at rest. Three weeks elapsed, the 
animal resumed work perfectly sound, in which 
condition he has continued up to the present time— 
some two years since the occurence. 

The interest of the foregoing appears to me to 
centre in the accomplishment (under the influence of 
an anesthetic) of that which could not be carried 
out without its invaluable aid, and also the corro- 
boration it gives to the views expressed by Mr. 
Tweedly, M.R.C.V.S., Glasgow, in an excellent 
article on this subject, published in the Veterinary 
Journal, December 1885, wherein he clearly showed 
that the exact nature of this accident had previously 
been imperfectly understood. 
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VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Meeting at the Albion Hotel, Lincoln, June 28th, 
1888. Present—Charles Hartley, Ksq., President, 
in the chair: Messrs. W. H. Brooks, Fulbeck; W. 
3. Dickinson, Boston; B. Freer, Uppingham; F. 
l.. Gooch, Stamford; J. W. Gresswell, Peterboro ; 
(4. Osborne, Fulstow ; Capt. B. H. Russell, Grantham ; 
Messrs. J. Smith, Huntingdon; T. Smith, Market 
Rasen ; F. Spencer, Wragly ; F. W. Wragg, London ; 
T’. Greaves, Manchester ; G. A. Banham, Cambridge ; 
Tl’. A. Rudkin, Grantham; and Thelin, Manchester. 

The President in his inaugural address, said: “I 
sincerely thank you for the houour you have con- 
ferred upon me by my election to the office of 
President of this Society. I can assure you I fully 
appreciate’ your kindness in paying me this, the 
highest compliment in your power, and I shall do 
my best to prove that your confidence is not mis- 
placed. You will readily understand the feeling of 
diffidence which I felt as to accepting office in suc- 
cession to our valued Ex-President, Mr. Greaves, 
whose energy and devotion to our profession are 
only equalled by his courtesy and amiability of 
character. His interest in our comparatively young 
Association is unfailing, and furnishes an example 
to us all. It is my impression that Associations such 
as this, like matters commercial and political, vary 
considerably, having times of depression or pros- 
perity ; times when there are general activity and 
interest; others when we have only small attend- 
ances at meetings, and when the benefit to be de- 
rived from our papers and discussions do not appear 
to be appreciated. The latter I fear you will agree 
with me has been our condition for some time, and 
I would urge upon you. gentlemen, the necessity of 
improving this condition of affairs by every means 
in our power. We may endeavour to increase our 
numbers by bringing before you any professional 
brethren who may not already be members the 
many advantages that accrue from the realization of 
our motto “ Unity is strength.” We may aid our 
Secretary by preparing papers which will increase 
our store of knowledge and furnish ground for 
friendly interchange of ideas ; and we may endeavour 
to attend all our meetings, and so assist each other. 
Much useful information must have been acquired 
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ample experience of his sterling worth and fitness 
for office as our representative, aud I am confident 
it is by the election of such men that the interests 
of provincial Veterinary Surgeons will be best pro- 
moted. At the same time I desire to congratulate 
Mr. Greaves on his re-election, he is a man we could 
ill spare. On the subject of the proposed. Horse 
Tax you will feel with me that we are entitled to 
exemption for all animals used for our professional 
work. Every effort must be made to gain this, and 
we must be prepared to join any movement that may 
be made in this direction. With reference to the 
question of Students v. Examiners, which caused 
such a commotion some time ago, I regret that such 
an event should have occurred. The details are 
only too well known to you. We must be most care- 
ful to do our utmost to guard against any injustice 
being done to students (and examinations at the 
best are butanapproximate test of aman’s knowledge). 
but at any cost we must maintain the dignity and 
integrity of our Diploma-granting body, the Royal 
College of Veterinery Surgeons. You will have 
noticed in the daily paper of a recent date a letter 
from an Army Veterinary Surgeon describing an 
operation for the relief of “roaring” suggested by 
Dr. Flemming. This if successful would be a mag- 
nificent thing for our profession, but from my experiece 
of somewhat similar cases the healiug process 
obliterates the good that is apparent immediately 
after the operation, and I am afraid that until the 
cause of the disease is perfectly clear to ua, the remedy 
will be undiscoverable. I will close by expressing 
my sincere sorrow for the death of my old Preceptor, 
Professor Robertson. I was intimately acquainted 
with him, and gladly take the opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the many kindnesses I have received from 
him. I remained at the College doing clinical work 
with him the whole of one long vacation, and know 
what a kind earnest man he was. I can never forget 
the opportunities he gave me of improving myself. 
His sad and sudden death must have been a painful 
shock to all who had known him, and an almost 
irreparable loss to the profession. 

Mr. Gresswell urged with regard to the Horse-tax, 
that Veterinary Surgeons ought to be exempt as well 
as medical practitioners. He proposed, ‘‘That the 
Secretary write to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 





by those members who have attended regularly, not | 


only from the thoughtful, scientific, and practical 
papers on various subjects which have been read, 
but from the discussions which they have led up to, 
and personally | may say that I have materially 
benefited by them. I do not propose to trespass 
long upon your time, knowing that the paper await- 
ing your consideration from the pen of Mr. Smith 
will be much more worthy of your attention, but I 


should like to mention two or three matters of | 


interest to us all. First, 1 must express the feeling 
of disappointment which you will, Iam sure 
with me as tothe non-eleetion of our nominee ( 


aptain 
Russell, toa seat on the Council. 


We have had 


claiming exemption.” 

Mr. Greaves seconded. 

Mr. Gooch said, “that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had received a deputation on the subject, 
and had promised to give the matter his best consid- 
eration.” 

Mr. Banham “ thought that/combined action should 
be taken, with the other societies, through the 
Council of the Royal Veterinary College. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would pay more regard 
to a memorial signed by 200 or 300 individuals than 
to one signed by afew.” He proposed, as an amend- 


ment, “That the Secretary write to other Societies, 
in order to ascertain their views on the subject.” 

_M r. Greaves said, “that the Council of the Royal 
| Veterinary College had taken action so far as they 
, Share | were concerned, and he thought nothing would be 

| lost by the different Associations acting on their own 
responsibility.” 
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The motion having been negatived, it was resolved, 
on the proposition of Mr. Greaves, seconded by 
Mr. Brooks, “ That in the opinion of this Meeting 
Veterinary Surgeons should not be subject to the 
Horse Tax, but should be placed on the same footing 
as medical men with reference thereto.” Also, “ That 
the Hon. Secretary write to Major General Sir 
Frederick FitzWygram, asking his advice on the 
matter, and that the President and Secretary be 
empowered ‘to take such steps as they may think 
fit, in order to obtain exemption from the tax.” 

Mr. J. Smith, M.R.C.V.S., Huntingdon, read the 
following paper on “ Colic in Horses ”:— 

Mr. Presipent AND GENTLEMEN.—Knowing that I 
should be unable to introduce to your notice anything 
of novel importance, I have selected this subject for 
my paper, with the hope that whatever it may lack 
in interest, may be atoned for by a good discussion, 
from which we may all derive some information that 
may be of use to us in our every-day practise. I do 
not propose to occupy your time with a definition or 
with a list of the symptoms of the disorder, with 
which you are all familiar, but to confine myself 
more to its causes, prevention and treatment. All 
horses entrusted to our care are more or less liable 
to colic, but we find that cases are rare in proportion 
to the care bestowed upon their treatment in regard 
to their work and diet. And this is the reason why 
the heavier breeds are more liable to this affection. 
They are generally supplied with a large quantity of 
food, frequently of inferior quality, which is often 
given to the horse when he is exhausted with pro- 
longed labour. A horse is worked for several hours 
at a time, and when brought home has his manger 
filled with bulky indigestible food. This he often 
eats ravenously, and the imperfectly masticated food 
is passed into the stomach and intestines whose vital 
energy has been so much impaired that instead of 
being digested and prepared for assimilation, it acts 
as an irritant and also, by undergoing chemical 
changes, generates gases which distend the stomach 
and bowels, and we get a case of spasmodic or 
tympanitic colic, or more probably a combination of 
the two. We areaware that a large quantity of even 
good food given to healthy horses will sometimes 
cause disturbance, and how much more likely will 
such be the case in the instance I have quoted. In 
addition to this very frequent cause of colic, we have 
the system of occasionally giving cooked food to 
horses, and that again in large quantities at a time. 
We know that amongst a number of horses, there are 
generally some whichare greedy feeders, horses which 
bolt their food, and we find that these, when fed 
upon cooked food, are very prone to colic. In fact 
we should be surprised if they were not, when we 
know that in these cases the starchy constituents of 
the food are passed directly into the stomach without 
being acted upon by the saliva, and arrive there in 
the best possible condition to undergo fermentation. 
Again, how often in large towns do we get cases of 
colic on a Sunday morning. On that day the horses 
are resting and of course must have a bran mash. 
And what a bran mash itisasarule! Sufficient for 
at least three or four horses, The horse eats greedily 
of his changed diet, and colic is a result. I would 





object to mashes as an alterative, but what I do 
object to is the quantity in which they are given. 
Another error in dieting is very common. A horse 
has done a harder day’s work than usual, and for 
this reason must have more food. But this is not 
given as anextrafeed. The ordinary feed is doubled 
in quantity, and very often given to a tired horse at 
a time when of all others food should be witheld. 
Again a sufficient supply of pure water is necessary 
for the maintenance of good health, if frequently and 
regularly given. But how often do we see horses 
come in from a hard days’ work nearly exhausted 
and perspiring freely, and allowed to drink their fill 
of cold water. That this is a fruitful cause of colic 
I have no doubt, and I believe that horses in large 
towns which have access to publictroughs, are largely 
saved from colic from this cause, by being allowed 
to drink frequently, when the horse himself becomes 
a good judge of the quantity he requires. At this 
season of the year we meet with several cases of colic 
as the result of allowing horses an excess of green 
food, which from its succulent nature is especially 
liable to undergo fermentation. Itis by appreciating 
the causes of the disorder that we are led to be able 
to give advice for its prevention, and to this part of 
my subject I wish to devote a few words, as | am of 
opinion that in no class of diseases have we the 
causes more under our control than in stomach and 
bowel affections. Prevention of colic will be largely 
obtained by avoidance of errors in dieting, to some of 
which I have referred. I would recommend that 
those who have charge of our horses, especially our 
agricultural horses, be taught that the stomach of a 
horse is not like the rumen of a cow, a mere receptacle 
for food, but an essential organ of digestion of but 
limited capacity, which does not need to be crammed 
in order to perform its proper functions, and 
that it cannot be so treated without danger to 
the animal; that the teeth of a horse are provided 
for the purpose of masticating the food, and that food 
which does not require mastication should be sparingly 
if ever, used. I would further recommend that no 
horse be put to work immediately after a full meal, 
and where a horse has done a heavy day’s work, he 
should be allowed to'stand in the stable until he is 
cool and comfortable before being fed. A little 
chilled water may be given, and if a little good hay 
be put into the rack, it will occupy his attention and 
besides requiring proper mastication will further have 
the effect of slightly stimulating the stomach to 
secretion and prepare it for the reception of the feed 
which is to follow. Should a horse require more 
food than usual to supply the extra waste of tissues, 
caused by hard work, let him have it by all means, 
but let it be in excess in its albumenoid or nutritious 
constituents, and let him be fed oftener, and not in 
increased quantities at a time. Again, the more 
prominent ideas which strike me in connection with 
the prevention of colic. In the treatment of colic I 
am in the habit of making a secondary consideration 
of the old adage causa sublata tollitur effectus. Our 
first and chief endeavour must be to relieve the pain. 
This once accomplished we are on the high road toa 
successful termination. Many and varied are the 
drugs in our hands for securing this object, but in 


not for a moment lead you to understand that I! my own experience I have found nothing to equal 
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the subcutaneous injection of morphia. I know that by 
some this remedy has been condemned, but I attribute 
this largely to want of judgment in using it, especially 
as to the quantity given and the repetition of the 
dose. 
so rapid that I consider its discovery to be onc of the 
greatest boons ever conferred uponveterinary surgeons. 
Many times have I seen a horse suffering acutely, and, 
after he has had one or more of the ordinary colic 
drinks poured down his throat, relieved in a few 
minutes by its use. In large and repeated doses, it 
is sure to cause delirium, but in doses of 40 minims 
it will be found to possess all the advantages | claim 
for it. Should the morphia fail to relieve the pain 
T should not repeat the dose under four or five hours, 
but should resort to some other remedy, and next to 
this, | am inclined to rank chloral hydrate, By using 
this drug we get all the good effects of opium without 
any deleterious results. In doses of from 2 drams, to 
4-02., I consider it asplendid remedy. Opium has been 
argely used for years in the treatment of abdominal 
pain, but for my own part I seldom use it in cases of 
colic, as it is liable to interfere with the action of 
the bowels, and if freely used will produce delirium, 
besides leaving the horse very seedy after the pain 
has left him. Belladonsa, given in the form of the 
extract, is a very good anti-spasmodic,and I frequently 
use it both in this form and as the subcutaneous 
injection of atropia. When given as a drench it may 
with advantage be mixed with about 2-0z. of chloric 
or sulphuric ether, the latter being good stimulants 
as well as anti-spasmodics. The extract of belladonna 
may also be used with benefit, if given as an enema, 
with a little warm water. When exhibited thus it 
has the effect of lessening the contraction of the 
muscular coats of the bowels, and so allowing the 
expulsion of foeces and flatus. Of aconite as an 
anodyne I have had little experience; but what I have 
had has led me to look upon it as a dangerous remedy, 
especially in cases of tympanitic colic when given 
with an alkali, tn chlorodyne we have a combina- 
tion of excellent medicines, and one dose of this is 
generally sufficient to relieve an ordinary case of 
colic. Indian hemp is a drvg Tam not familiar with, 
but if it posseses the properties claimed for it, I hope 
it will soon be in the hands of all of us. In cases of 
flatulent colic, especially in cart horses, I have found 
the oil of turpentine given in linseed oil an excellent 
draught. In protracted cases this may be repeated 
with an admixture of a solution of ammonia or carbon- 
ateofammonia, There is a great diversity of opinion 
as to the advisability of giving aloes in these cases. 
For my own part whenever practicable I give a ball 
containing five or six drams of aloes, as soon as possible, 
but under no condition do I repeat the dose, as T have 
found that if you are master of the pain, the action 
of the bowels is only a matter of time. As for surgical 
interference in these cases, in tympunitic colic, where 
there is great distress in breathing and oppressed 
heart’s action, as evidenced by dusky mucous 
membranes, &e., I very strongly recommend bene- 
section. In two urgent cases of flatulent colic I have 
punctured the intestines through the abdominal walls 
with good results, in another case the horse died, but 
he was in extremis when I operated, Were we to go 
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further than this and the case died, I think the next 
time the owner required the services of a veterinary 
surgeon he would go elsewhere. Exploration per 
rectum I believe to be of great service in assisting us 
to diagnose the cause which is producing the pain, 
and always have recourse toit. Jf constipation exists 
frequent enemata of warm water may be given, and 
this may be varied in obstinate cases with linseed 
oil. Of etherisation per rectum I have had no 
experience, but hope some of the gentlemen present 
have, as itseems to me that it should prove a valuable 
agent in reducing the contraction of the bowels. In 
all severe cases of abdominal pain much good may 
be obtained by the continued application of hot rags 
to the abdomen, and this is a measure I never neglect. 
As for the general surroundings of the patient, I like 
to see the animal at once placed in a roomy loose box, 
and unless he be very violent, although I may be 
wrong, | allow him to get up and lie down as he pleases. 
In the opinion of some this may be courting the 
serious complication of twisted bowel, but it is my 
opinion that twists from this cause are extremely rare, 
but arise generally from muscular contraction, 
especially when the bowels are tympanitic. It has 
been a common error to suppose that in many of the 
more severe cases of cslic we have had to deal with 
inflammation of the bowels, whereas I believe that 
not in one case-in a thousand do we get this as a 
sequence to pure colic, enteritis being a rare and 
extremely fatal disease. I will now conclude my 
remarks by renewing the hope expressed in the early 
part of my paper, that a good discussion may follow. 

A long and practical discussion followed, in which 
the President, Captain Russell, Mr. Wragg, Mr. 
Greaves, Mr. Banham, Mr. Gooch, Mr. Dickinson, 
Mr. Freer, Mr. Gresswell, and others took part. 

On the motion of Mr. Gooch, seconded by Mr. 
Wragg, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Smith for the paper. 

In the course of the discussion, Captain Russell 
took the opportunity of returning his thanks to those 
members who gave him their vote towards obtaining 
a seat on the Council. Whether his reasons for 
thinking why he was not elected were right or not 
it was imposible to say, but he had a grave suspicion 
that the pledge entered into by this Association with 
others a few years ago had not been acted up to as it 
should have been. 

The President said with regard to their next place 
of meeting he had a half-promise from Professor Axe 
that he would come amongst them. It was therefore 
desirable that they should meet at some place on the 
main line, and he had pleasure in proposing that thei» 
next meeting be at Huntingdon, This was agreed to. 

Mr. Gooch exhibited two calves that were in the 
uterus of the cow at least a year and eleven months. 
_ The President shewed an ingenious portable firing 
iron. 

Mr. Greaves proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President for the able address he had given them, 
and for the admirable manner in which he had con- 
ducted that meeting. He hoped the members would 


rally round him and give him all the support they 
could during his year of office. 
Captain Russell had great pleasure in seconding 
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the proposition. He was pleased indeed to see Mr. 
Hartley in the position of Chairman of the Association ; 
he had known him for some time, and was sure he 
would make a very useful President. 

Mr. Gooch supported the motion and invited 
members who desired to read a paper at the next 
meeting to give him due notice. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

The President returned his sincere thanks for the 
compliment which had been paid him. 

The members afterwards dined together. 





SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN VETERINARY 
MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A Meeting of this Society was held on Wednesday 
last in Edinburgh—Mr. C. Cunningham Slateford, 
residing. After some preliminary business, the 
RESIDENT delivered his inaugural address He 
referred to the uses of vivisection in their profession; 
and while he admitted that it was a hardship that 
scientificmen were not free to conduct experiments to 
verify or falsify certain statements, he felt that the 
less vivisection they had the better. If for the sake 
of science and humanity severe and cruel operations 
must occasionaly be performed on the lower animals, 
that was no reason why every one should have liberty 
to repeat them ad libitum. 


THK TREATMENT OF PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Speaking of the spread of pleuro-pneumonia, he 
said they could distinguish four classes who were 
interested in its treatment and eradication. The 
first class was those in favour of ‘ stamping out ’— 
men who, on the appearance of the disease, no mat- 
ter how numerous the cattle or how valuable the 
stock, would within ten days slaughter every animal 
in any way exposed to the contagion as the only 
really effective measure for the eradication of the 
malady. These men, at the present time, had 
carriec the day. In the three weeks ending 2lst 
April last, 943 healthy and 163 diseased animals 
were slaughtered in the United Kingdom. Eleven 
hundred in three weeks—about six healthy to one 
diseased—was a fair number Some counties had 
plied the slaughter axe till their expenses reached 
£10,000 and £15,000. He hoped this drastic and 
expensive measure might prove soon whether it was 
all that its advocates so strenuously asserted. The 
second class were those in favour of inoculation— 
men who had heard of and seen its good effects, and 
experienced its benefits—men who had gone into the 
worst cases and outbreaks of the disease, and easily 
and without difficulty had done away with it ina 
very short time, with little loss of animal life, at 
small cost to the ratepayers, and with but trifling 
inconvenience to the owners ; and men who, meeting 
with such satisfactory and successful results, saw no 
good reason for the adoption of such a drastic cruel 
course as stamping out. The third and fourth classes 
were those who practised inoculation and yet advo- 
cated stamping out, and those who could do without 
either inoculation or stamping out. The action of 


Government and the Privy Council in their dealings 
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with inoculation was singular. They admitted in 
the main its virtues, but they had always looked 
askance at and never recognised it. They had lean- 
ed to stamping out, and ultimately adopted it. They 
had practically killed inoculation, and now, with a 
‘Jeddart’ sort of justice, they had appointed a 
departmental committee to inquire into its merits. 
Those who practised and were in favour of inoculation 
could afford to smile at such treatment, and submit 
to it with patience. They had the satisfaction of 
knowing that they had done good work in practising 
scientifically a most valuable process for the eradi- 
cation and suppression of the most formidable and 
isidious of bovine scourges. 
TUBERCULOSIS. ’ 

Speaking on the prevalence of this disease, he said 
that in an advanced stage the appearances after 
death were so repulsive that they were all agreed 
that the carcase was unfit for human food, and should 
be destroyed. But in the first stages, when only 
little pin-head-like miliary tubercles showed on the 
pleura and peritoneum, and the flesh: appeared good 
and well nourished, should the carcase be buried or 
consigned to the boilers? Milk was one of the best 
media for the conveyance of the germs of the disease, 
and in the cases he had mentioned the children of 
the owner of the cows and the dairymen’s customers 
were supplied with it. Would many cases of tuber- 
cnlosis follow? There were at least 300 dairies in 
Edinburgh and suburbs. If there were one tuber- 
culous cow in each byre, an estimate far under the 
mark, he believed, that gave 300 affected subjects. 
And thus they had Kdinburgh supplied, and 
regularly supplied twice each day, for years, with 
fresh milk, diluted, of course, from, to put it 
moderately, 100 tubercular cows. The disease was 
hereditary, and it was on the increase. Its loathsome 
character, and the possible danger, especially to young 
children, from it, ali marked it as one with which 
the Government and the machinery of the Act should 
at once cope. The President then proceeded to 
discuss other matter pertaining to the veterinary 
profession. 

Mr. Rorserrorpd, Edinburgh, said he did not know 
what the authorities in other cities were doing in 
the matter of tuberculosis, but recently the position 
taken up in Edinburgh was this. Up till a short 
time ago the condemnation or otherwise of the 
carcases of animals that had died of tuberculosis had 
been left entirely to the meat inspector and abattoir. 
Now, the carcase of any animal found affected with 
that disease was unhesitatingly consigned to him 
furnace. That might or might not be correct from 
a sanitary point of view, but it seemed to him 
absolutely necessary to ascertain whether human 
beings directly became affected with tuberculosis be- 
fore such high-handed proceedings were resorted to. 
But the Edinburgh authorities had gone further than 
that. They not only destroyed the carcase, but its 
owner did not receive any compensation. He thought 
that was a great injustice. If the carcases were 
destroyed in the public interest, then the public 
were entitled to compensate the owners. If that was 
not done, he would not blame sellers if they got 
their carcases sold through other than the ordinary 
media. 





V 
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' 
Professor W. O. WiLtiAMs said it had been proved | 
that tuberculosis could be communicated to human 
beings through the lower animals, and he cited 
instances of this having occurred. 
A long discussion took place on various matters, 
and at the close a vote of thanks was given to the 
president for his paper. 





THE HERTFORDSHIRE VETERINARY 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 


At Hitchin on June 22nd a Meeting was held at 
the Sun Hotel “to consider the desirability of the 
formation of a Society where meetings shall be held | 
at places easily accessible for Members of the Veterin- | 
ary profession residing in Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire. 
Cambridgeshire and Kssex.” | 

The circular calling the meeting was issued by | 
Mr. F. W. Kendall of Hitchin in response to the 
expressed desires of a number of local practitioners. 

The chair was taken at four o’clock by Mr, Ban- 
ham of Cambridge. Amongst those present were 
Messrs. Croft, Leggett, Hallilay, Kendall, Wilson, 
McGregor, Banham, Wragg, Mulvey and others. 
Letters containing expressions of regret for inability 
to attend and of good wishes or promises of support 
were read from a large number of leading mem- 
bers of the profession, Amongst others from 
Dr. Fleming, Professors Brown and Axe, Sir F. 
Fitzwygram, Sir Henry Simpson, Messrs. J. Simpson, 
T. Briggs, J. P. and Thos. Greaves. 

In his opening remarks the CHatrmMan said —] 
promised Mr, Kendall to do what I could to assist in 
the formation of a Society for Hertfordshire and the 
neighbouring counties. I am pleased to redeem my 
promise believing as I do that nothing is more bene- 
ficial to our profession than these mecting of its 
members. It is a mistake for us to narrow down 
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become known to each other; prejudices are swept 
away and we learn to see in others virtues and at- 
tainments we never suspected. At these meetings 
we are enabled to keep touch with the progress of 
science; we are able to correct our ideas by compar- 
ing them with those of other men. 

Nothing is so likely to narrow our minds as 
practising in isolation; nothing so certain to enlarge 
our ideas as the interchange of opinions and obser- 
vations at meetings of our fellow practitioners. 
Lastly I would remind yon that these Societies 
stimulate a healthy interest in the profession and 
enable us to act with more precision and energy for 
various purposes. All over the country we hear of 
cases in which the Registered Practitioner has taken 
advantage of the Veterinary Surgeons Act to assume 
a position the Legislature never intended. This 
wants attention and the public should be instructed 
as to the real position of these men and their value. 
We should also see that the protection given to us by 
the Act is really afforded in cases where men assume 
a title they have no right to use. Other subjects I 
need not touch upon but you will all appreciate the 
value of these Societies in enabling us to interest 
ourselves in Veterinary politics and ethics—in the 
general welfare and progress of the corporate body. 
Gentlemen, I beg to propose that we now etsablish 
a local Veterinary Society. 

Mr. Kenpawr seconded this resolution and read 
letters and repeated promises from local men who 
favored the proposal, He also produced some statistics 
to show that nearly seventy M.R.C.V.S. were eligible 
without going any great distance. 

The members present then settled down to work 
and not only formed the Society, but drew up a set 
of rules, appointed officers for the year and selected 
the place for next meeting. 

Mr. Wilson of Berkhampstead was elected Presi- 
dent, Messrs. Leggett, Croft, and Marrison, Vice- 
presidents. Mr, Kendall, Secretary and Treasurer. 





our usefulness to mere individual action, We may 
be useful and successful practitioners, even men of 
science and social standing in our districts, and yet 
fall short of a higher standard easily attained by 
more collective action, We should act more together. 
We should come ‘before the public and they will 
appreciate us. In recent years the profession has 
. made great advances in public estimation. |The 
State has recognised our authority in the prevention 
and treatment of the contagious diseases of animals. 
The agriculturist has accepted our guidance in the 
management and feeding of stock and quite recently 
the profession has been appealed to for its advice on 
the subject of heredity as a cause of disease, 
I have often thought, Gentlemen, some original 
research might be undertaken by us as a profession. 
Our body contains many men who are masters in 


some special branch and not a few who are capable | 


of scientific enquiry, All that is wanting is the 
opportunity and money—TI ask, why should not these 
Associations subscribe and appoint workers? The 
results, 1 feel confident would gratify and well repay 
tls. 

a 
They are invaluable to us as indivduals 
wnd as practitioners, By friendly contact we know and 


But these Associations not only benefit us as 
profession, 


The next meeting will be held in the second week 
of October at Hatfield when quite an exhibition of 
pathological specimens is expected and the President 
will give his inaugural address. 


VETERINARY JURISPRUDENCE. 


(Before Lorp CoLertpGe and Mr. Justice Marnew.) 
CHAPMAN AND ANOTHER v. WITHERS. 


This case had arisen out of the sale of a horse at 
Aldridge’s, under a warranty, the question being as 
to the return of a horse when disabled and unfit for 
removal. ‘The horse was sold with warraaty that 
it was quiet for riding, but not for driving. The 
rules of Aldridge’s are—(4.)—‘ That any horse sold 
at this establishment with a warranty must, in case 





the buyer contends that the animal does not corre- 
spond with the warranty, be returned before 5 o’clock 
|on the second day after the sale; otherwise it shall 
be taken to be as warranted, and the non-return 
within the time limited shall be a bar to any claim 
| fora breach of warranty, and the buyer shall be 


| 
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bound to keep and pay forthe animal. (5) Should 
a horse warranted as quiet be returned, the question 
shall be tried by some person connected with the 
establishment whose decision shall be final.” ; 

The horse was sent down to Eastbourne and there 
tried by an expert, in whose hands the animal 
“ bolted’ and fell and discolated its shoulder so that 
it could not be removed, and so could not be return- 
ed within the specified time; but the purchaser 
wrote to the seller to inform him what had occured, 
and that the horse would be returned ; but it was 
ultimately shot. The purchaser brought the action 
in the County Court to recover damages for the 

‘breach of warranty, and the jury, under the 
direction of the learned Judge, gave a verdict for 
the plaintiff, damage £42. This was an appeal by 
the defendant against that decision. 

Mr. Gutty, Q.C., and Mr. Trerrett appeared for 
the defendant in support of his appeal. They cited 
the case in the 4th volume of The Times Law 
Reports, 132; ‘“ Hinchcliffe v. Barber‘” 5 “ Law 
Reports,” Exch. ; and “ Head v. Tattersall,” 7 “‘ Law 
Reports,” Exch., and contended that it was a con- 
dition that the horse should be returned in time. 
[Mr. Justice Marnew.—Suppose the animal is killed, 
so that it cannot be returned?| Then the action 
cannot be maintained, for the object is to have a 
prompt decision on the question of breach of war- 
ranty. Then there was no evidence that the horse 
was not “ quiet to ride.” [Mr. Justice Marnew.— 
That the horse “ bolted ” the first time it was ridden 
—Was not that evidence?| It is submitted that it 
was not. Some mere accident may have caused the 
horse to “ bolt.” It was no evidence that the horse 
was not “ quiet to ride.” 

Mr. R. Wattacer, on the other side, was not called 
upon. 

The Court, without hearing him, came to the 
conclusion that the County Court Judge was right, 
and that the judgment must be upheld. 

- Lorp CoLeripGE said as to the breach of warranty, 
there was evidence that the horse was unquiet ; and 
as to the condition for return of the animal, it was 
itself subject to the implied qualification that the 
thing remained, and in this case the horse, as a horse, 
was disabled, and, indeed, destroyed, and had to he 
shot. To send back the carcase would have been 
absurd, and it was virtually in the same state as if 
dead at the time it was to be returned. On both 
points, therefore, the County Court Judge was right. 

Mr. Justice Maruew concurred. 

Mr. TERRELL asked for leave to appeal, on the 
construction of the rules, but 

The Courr refused leave, saying that the case 
was clear. 





A V.S. AND HIS FEE. 


An important point under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act, relating to the above, was decided in 
Kilmarnock last week. The Veterinary inspector, 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act for 
North Ayrshire, sued a Stewarton cattle dealer for 
£12, his professional fee for inspecting and certifying 
that defender’s cattle were free from disease, in order 





that they might be moved into another district. 
The action was resisted on the ground that the 
attendances charged fell under and were part of 
pursuer’s duties as a veterinary inspector, and that 
he was not entitled to make any charge against any 
individual whose cause he inspected in order to 
certify them free from disease; that by the terms of 
the Contagious Diseases Act of 1878 the local 
authority were bound to appoint such inspectors, 
and pay them for their services, the cost of which 
and all other expenses necessary for carrying out 
the statute being to be met by a public rate levied 
under the authority of the Act. Pursuer contended 
that the services for which he claimed payment were 
not included in the ordinary duties falling to be 
performed by him under the statute, but were done 
on the employment of defender. The Sheriff held 
that such an inspector was not entitled to charge 
any fee for such services, and assoilzied the defender. 


EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


EXAMINERS AND CANDIDATES. 


Since the ways of the examiner govern the ways 
of the candidate, it will be best to look at the subject, 
in the first place, from the examiners point of view. 
It is generally an easy and not unpleasant business 
to set the paper. The exercise of devising questions 
which give a new air to familiar facts, and the pow- 
er of directing a good many men’s thoughts for 
some few hours at least in a channel of his own, is a 
gentle stimulus to the examiner’s mind. He does 
not realise for a good while how difficult it is to be 
just to all parties, and when he has gained experi- 
ence, it is not without pain that he looks back to his 
own early performances, only to find pedantry in one 
question, obscurity in another, and want of balance 
thronghout. The rules which an examiner, bent 
upon self-improvement, will arrive at are such as 
these: (1) That it is his duty to ascertain the 
knowledge, and not the ignorance, of the candidates. 
Truly it is a mean thing for a grown man, strong in 
facts and theories which he has expounded for years, 
to set pitfalls for students in order that they may 
stumble and fall. (2) That an important question 
should never turn upon the meaning of a new tech- 
nical term. The teacher may have used another 
word, and the candidate will then have nothing to 
say about a topic with which he could have dealt 
effectively had the question been differently phrased. 
(3) That an examiner must take pride in his equity 
and moderation—never in his learning or ingenuity. 

It is not superflous to advise an examiner to keep 
copies of his old papers, and look at them now and 
then. Otherwise he may repeat himself too often. 

Let us suppose the paper set and answered. Then 
comes the looking over of the answers, a long and 
hateful job. The just examiner will now find how 
laborious and depressing is his task. He must put 


himself upon his honour, and resvlve to take no 
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thought for his own comfort or ease. The work can 
only be done well by breaking it up into a number 
of separate bits, each in itself perfectly simple. 
First assign marks to each question. Don’t attempt, 
as many examiners do, to coax the marks, until the 
total amounts to exactly 100, It is far better to as- 
sign the marks without more than a general reference 
to the total, and afterwards rectify the figures by 
the method explained below. Then consider each 
question by itself. Set down on paper the} points 
which ought to be included in the answers. Assign 
marks to each. Break up the chief heads into minor 
points, if youcan, When you have done, reconsider 
the values of the questions. Take a preliminary 
glance at the questions, to see whether your scale 
will work out well. Then reduce your figures to the 
exact proportion which they ought to bear to a total 
of 100, The Harrow mark-reducer or a common 
slide-rule does this in a minute or two. Work through 
the whole pile of papers, question by question, and 
afterwards look rapidly over each set, adding marks 
for intelligence, accuracy, good method, etc., ‘or de- 
ducting for the opposite qualities. Do this before 
you had cast up the totals, Never alter the totals 
on account of anything you may independently know 
of the candidates, such as that on a previous occasion 
you have placed them differently. The total should 
be carefully arrived at, and treated with a great deal 
of respect. Underlining mistakes and defects all 
the way through is a necessary precaution against 
the bitterness which is so apt to creep over the de- 
pressed examiner, It is not a bad plan to use a red 
and blue pencil, One colour may be used for mis- 
takes of fact, the other for faults in arrangement or 
style. 

Many examiners affect an impossible accuracy, and 
assign places on the ground of differences in 
marking amounting only to 1 or 2 per cent. 

Now for the candidate and his share of the work. 
The common faults, besides those due to mere 
ignorance, are complete misunderstanding of the 
question, careless errors in matters of fact, and 
defective method, The remedies are great attention 
to the questions before beginning to write, and the 
(rafting of skeleton answers. ‘The candidate may 
be recommended never to begin until he has care- 
fully studied the whole paper, and never to attempt 
a complicated question without writing down the 
heads of his answer. It is of the highest value to 
practise this beforehand. Précis of a lecture instead 
of verbatim notes, abstracts of authors read, skeletons 
of original essays are all first rate practice, not only 
for examinations, but for much of the serious occu- 
pation of after life. © KMvery answer should be read 
quietly over before leaving it. No time is wasted 
which tends to better arrangement or more complete 
statement. As a rule, it is best not to attempt all 
questions, and to do first the hardest of those which 
can be answered completely and well. Candidates 
are often curious to know “ whether it pays to make 
shots,” and the general belief is in favour of the 
practice, but it is impossible to calculate chances, 
Some examiners are indulgent towards foolish and 
blundering answers, and only take note of positive 
knowledge Other are stricter, and deduct heavily 





where they see signs of mere guessing. A really 


good candidate never even discusses these doubtful 
ways. 

There are of course the widest differences, not 
only in examiners, but in examinations. In a pass 
examination the main object is usually to find out 
what a candidate knows. In a scholarship examin- 
ation the main object is often to find out what sort 
of fellow he is, aud many of the tests are modified 
accordingly. A considerable range of imperfect, 
ill-digested knowledge may get a man through a pass 
examination. It counts almost for nothing in a 
scholarship examination where there is a good field 
of candidates. 

The outcome of the whole discussion is that 
examination is pre-eminently a field in which 
method and common-sense tell. Speed is important, 
but probably overrated by the candidate, except in 
the few cases where it comes of a full, accurate, and 
ready mind. Cleverness in “dodges” does no good, 
except where the examiner is phenomenally stupid. 
Evasion of the point of a question brings no luck. 
At best, it leads the examiner to attribute to 
stupidity what really belongs to ignorance. It is 
well for the candidate if the plainness of his hand- 
writing and the clearness of his arrangement help to 
keep the examiner in good temper. 





GOVERNMENT 
VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Annual Report of the Agricultural Department 
of the Privy Council for the last year contains an 
unusually interesting mass of facts and suggestions. 
It opens with a General Summary of the year’s work, 
signed by Professor G. T. Brown, C.B., from which 
we gather that Pleuro-Pneumonia now occupies the 
most prominent position in the list of contagious 
diseases of animals. As we propose to notice this 
disease more fully at another time we will only note 
that in Scotland 1380 animals were attacked, in 
England only 1047, whilst Wales escaped with 1. 

The next disease noticed is Swine Fever which 
“ranks next in importance to pleuro-pneumonia as a 
highly contagious and infectious and fatal disorder.” 
The number of swine attacked in 1887 was reported 
to be 41,973, a much higher number than has been 
reached at any previous period. Referring to the 
difticulty of stamping out Swine-fever, Professor 
Brown points out “the circumstances under which 
swine are kept, the facilities which exist for the con- 
coalment of disease, and the disposal of the apparently 
healthy animals of the herd, after the diseased swine 
have died or been slaughtered and buried.” The 
opinion is expressed that “stamping out Swine-fever 
is a procedure which will be carried to a successful 
issue only when cattle-plague regulations are enforced ; 
and, considering the very trifling attention which is 
generally accorded to the disease, it is not likely that 
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such measures will be adopted.” Reference is made 
to experiments which were carried on for a time, 
with the view to discover if any form of inoculation 
with attenuated virus or with chemical agents would 
render the system of the pig proof againgst the disease. 
When the investigation had reached a stage at which 
it was necessary to inoculate swine to determine its 
practical value, the whole matter had to be abandoned 
owing to the Vivisection Act. This legal obstruction 
to the practical investigation of disease is a serious 
matter and calls for some modification of an otherwise 
most beneficial law. 

Anthrax attacked 636 animals in Great Britain, of 
which number 576 were killed or died. It isa 
disease, says Professor Brown, “which cannot be 
stamped out, and the utmost that Local Authorities 
can hope to effect is to check its extension by pre- 
venting the movement of infected animals or sub- 
stances which may convey the infection. To prevent 
the introduction of the minute spores of the anthrax 
organism is utterly impossible.” Experiments have 
been carried on for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether or not swine are susceptible to anthrax but 
hitherto these animals have resisted all attempts to 
produce the disease in them either by inoculation or 
by feeding with large quantities of the morbid parts 
taken from animals dead of anthrax. Swine die in 
a certain number of instances after eating the morbid 
parts, with a form of malignant cedema, but the 
characteristic symptoms of true anthrax are absent. 

Rabies was much less prevalent amongst dogs 
than in the previous year, but a remarkable attack 
among the deer in Richmond Park caused the loss of 
a large number of the animals, and was not sup- 
pressed for several months. 

Glanders and Farcy.—The returns for Great 
Britain in 1887 were Glanders 872, Farecy 610. The 
disease prevailed chiefly in the metropolis which 
returned no less than 1297 out of the total 1482 cases. 
Not a single case of farcy was returned from Scotland 
or Wales. Commenting upon the apparent increase 
of this disease, Professor Brown says—‘“ the increase 
in the number of cases reported was most probably 
due to the means which the local authority of the 
metroplis adopted to detect the disease (daily veter- 
inary inspection of slaughter-houses) which led to 
the discovery of many cases which would otherwise 
have escaped observation.” 

Sheep Scab.—The number of sheep attacked with 
this disease was 26.383. In England the counties 
returnmg the largest number of attacks were Mon- 
mouth, Kent and the Western Division of Sussex. 
In Wales the Counties showing the highest numbers 
were Glamorgan and Merioneth. In Scotland Perth 
and Banff have the highest totals excepting Shetland 
which had also a serious outbreak of sarcoptic disease 
amongst its ponies. 

Foot and Mouth Disease.—‘ No cases of this disease 
have been observed in Great Britain during the year 
1887” but reports of outbreaks were teceived from 
seven different counties which on investigation were 
found to be errors of diagnosis. Very little public 


notice has been taken of this complete triumph over 
what a few years ago was looked upon as an “ indi- 
genous disease” incapableof removal. It may be as 





well just to remind our readers that if the Veterinary 
department had effected nothing more than this, 
every copper spent directly or indirectly on or by 
them since the days of the Cattle Plague would be 
an economical National investment. 

An interesting feature in the Report is a series of 
Maps showing the counties of Great Britain. In the 
centre of each County are figures stating the number 
of outbreaks of disease in the County during the 
year. ‘These maps are most interesting as they show 
at a glance the distribution of the disease for which 
they are prepared. No doubt the number of oat- 
breaks in each county has some direct connection 
with the outbreaks in other counties but this is not 
always traceable. One is not surprised to find that 
Glanders, with a great centre of contagion in the 
Metropolis, should exist largely in the counties of 
Middlesex, Kent and Essex. It is however difficult 
to understand how Suffolk on the Pleuro-pneumonia 
map, should show no case whilst Norfolk on one side 
has 14 and Essex on the other 31. 

The report contains a great deal more interesting 
matter which we must reserve for further notice. 





NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


The Sixth General Meeting will be held at 
Newecastle-on-Tyne, on July 17th and 18th. when the 
following subjects will be submitted for discussion:— 

1. “Inoculation,” by Mr, A. Robinson, F.R.C.V.5. 

2. “A Paper on Comparative Pathology,” by Mr. 
H. EK. Armstrong, M.B. 

3. “Veterinary Education and Requirements,” by 
Mr. Faulkner, M.R.C.V.S. 

4, “Diseases of the Feet and their Treatment,” by 
Mr. IF. Smith, Professor, Army Veterinary 
School. 

Members of the R.C.V.S. who wish to join the 
Association, or be present at the Meeting are requested 
to communicate with the Honorary General Secretary 

GerorcGe A, Banunam, 
Downing Street, Cambridge. 


ROARING IN HORSES. 

A representative of the Star has had an interview 
with Dr. Fleming in reference to the operation for 
roaring in horse. ‘The reporter spoke of the “ wonder- 
ful cure” Dr, Fleming has discovered, and thie 
following is an extract from the conversation that 
followed :— 

“Well, yes,” said the. doctor, with becoming 
modesty, “it is an important discovery, | think, and 
it does get rid of a very serious disease. The roaring 
in horses, or the puff, renders the most valuable horse 
practically useless. What makes it all the worse is 
that it is casily transmitted.” 

“The disease is not a new one in horses —I suppose 
remedies have been tried befure ?”’ 

“The disease is very old indeed, and remedies have 
been tried by any number of professors, but all have 
failed to accomplish what I believe my cure will.” 
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‘‘ Professor Gunther tried a remedy fifty years ago, 
did he not?” 

“ Yes,” said Dr. Fleming, “but it failed. He opera- 
ted on the larynx, and then resorted to tracheotomy ; 
but that is most unsightly, and is attended by the 
most evil consequences.” 

“(thers besides Gunther have tried tracheotomy, 
and have failed?” 

“The real case, to my mind, is that all the author- 
ities, German, French, and English, have imagined 
that the obstruction to the breathing, which causes 
the “roaring,” was produced by the falling in of one 
of the cartilages of the larynx. Gunther’s operation 
was to remove the cartilage, but, in doing this, there 
was a space left which allowed food and water to pass 
to the lungs. That led, of course, to inflammation 
of those organs.” 

“In what does your operation differ from all 
others?” 

‘‘ My observations,” replied the doctor, “anatomical 
and physiological, have led me to conclude that the 
vocal chord on one side of the larynx—always the 
left side—hbecomes relaxed owing to paralysis of one 
of the muscles. It remains in the middle line when 
the animal draws its breath, so that the opening of 
the larynx is reduced by more than one half of that 
which the animal requires for freedom and breathing.” 

“Is the operation a difficult one?” 

“No; it is very simple, and causes little pain. It 
is nevertheless a very delicate one. It consists in 
the removal of the vocal chord and an operation on 
the cartilage to which it is attached. The animal is 
put under chloroform, and the small wound made 
heals up in about a week.” 

“I suppose it takes a long time to get the horse 
under chloroform?” 

“Yes,” he said, “it takes a good time. The chloro- 
fourm can only be administered through a nostril, for, 
as you know, the horse does not breathe through its 
mouth,” 

‘No doubt you have been a long time studying the 
subject—do you feel sanguine as to its success?” 

“J have studied it for a quarter of a century,” said 
the doctor, “I feel confident it will succeed, but I 
do not like encouraging others to adopt it till Ihave 
evidence to prove its success, I have already per- 
formed successfully on two horses. One of them was 
very bad—s6 bad was it that when pushed a litte it 
fell helplessly on the ground. I have a batch to 
vperate on next at Manchester,” he continued, “and 
the result of my operation on these will give a fair 
test as to the value of my cure.” 


STUDENTS’ COLUMN. 


We propose to devote a column to Veterinary 
Students and now invite them to send us any notes 
they may consider likely to further their interests 
ax a body, or to ventilate any supposed grievance. 
We also intend to offer two small prizes of o/- every 
week for the best written answers to questions, At 
present the majority of students are we hope engaged 
in seeing practice, and we shall therefore make our 
questions bear upon the work nearest them ie. on 
hygiene and disease. When the Colleges re-open we 
shall embrace physiology, anatomy and therapeu- 





tics in our little attempt to create a useful rivalry. 
No answer must exceed a page and a half of ruled 
foolscap. No competitor must have been more than 
two sessions at College. Answers must reach us not 
later than Wednesday morning. The competitions 
are open only to veterinary pupils and students. 
Each answer must be signed in full with name and 
address. Ifa pupil state who with; if a student 
state at what College. We trust to men’s honor not 
to receive any help in preparing their answers. 
Questions’ 1.—Enumerate the contagious diseases of the 
domestic animals and say which are commuicable to man. 
Give the common popular name and a scientific name. 
2:—If you are called to a lame horse what do you 
look for before he is removed from the stable? detail 
your procedure and observations. 
Should we publish either the best or worst answer 
it will be without the Author’s name, unless with 
his permission. 


~~ GORRESPONDENCE. 


Original articles and reports should be written on one side 
only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and addresses 
of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 

We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters worth 
bringing under the notice of the profession, and thankful to any 
friends who may send us cuttings from local papers, containing 
facts of interest. —— 


A CANDID FRIEND. 








Sir, 

As an old friend I wish to offer a word of encouragement 
and warning to you on the conduct of your new paper. 
You certainly supply a want and 1 believe your temerity 
will find its reward in the patronage of the professsion ; but 
there are rccks ahead and you must steer warily. Don’t 
give us too great a display of your destructive powers, let us 
have as much as possible of constructive effort. I offer for 
your guidance two verses parodied from some lines in the 
first number of the ‘* Cornhill.” 


Of aught that smacks of favour, spite or fear 
Be thy pages clear ! 
Nor deign to win our laugh 
With empty chaff. 4 
Shun aught c’er which dullard or bigot gloats ; 
Nor seek our siller 
With lines from Titus Oates 
Or jest of Joseph Miller. 


Only one word besides— 
As he who tanneth hides 

Stocketh with proper implements his tannery, 
So thou friend, do not fail 
To store a stout corn flail 

Ready for use within thy ‘‘ Records” granary. 
Of old there walked abroad 

Prompt to right wrong Caliph Haroun al Raschid 
Deal thus with Fraud, 

Or Job, or Humbug—thrash it ! 


Wishing you every success, 
Yours truly J. A. 





Communications, letters, etc., have been received from 
Professors Axe. Dugnia, Mc Call, Prifchard, Williams and 
Walley; from Messrs. Cox, Brydon, Briggs, Mulvey, Edgar, 
Trigger, Hunter, Malcolm, Olver, F. Smith, Rogers, Stanley, 
Wheatley, Simpson, Sheather, Lupton, Humphrey, Cartledge 
Macqueen, Wilson, Benham, Sangster, Dudgeon, Stephen- 
son, Kidd, Broad, Greaves, Taylor, Martin, Hopkin and 
Wragg. 





Terms of Subscription. 
Twelve Months 15/-, Six 7/6, Threee 3/9. 





Communications respecting ADVERTISEMENTS to be addressed to 


Messrs. Tinckler & McNaught, 


57 Cuarine Cross, Lonpon, S.W 





All communications to ensure insertion the same week 


should be delivered at the office not later than Tuesda” 

















